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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND 
THEOLOGY 

HAT ideas are mighty and determine action is a 
truism, but one that is not always assessed at 
its true value. If it were, we should be more 
keenly interested in right ideas and more determined 
to spread them. The American Revolution was 
made possible by better ideas of God His government 
and his relationship to man, which had come to dom- 
inate men’s minds, and conversely better ideas of God 
were spread broadcast by the American Revolution. 

The old Calvinism with its central teaching of a 
God who owed nothing to man, but to whom man 
owed everything, even a willingness to be damned for 
His glory, bolstered the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. Kings did not owe the people anything, but 
the people owed them everything. When the Puritans, 
however, reached the stage where they could examine 
the actions of their king, when they made up their 
minds that he was not promoting the well-being of the 
people, and when they arrested, tried and beheaded 
him, they unconsciously laid an axe also at the roots 
of the old theology. Their descendants on this conti- 
nent clung to the old ideas of the Divine Majesty, 
Glory and Sovereignty, but those doctrines came into 
conflict with powerful political ideas that had grown 
up among them. 

Their Declaration of Independence said nothing 
about the old theology, but it broke its power. ‘“‘Gov- 
ernments owe their just power to the consent of the 
governed,” it declared. Willingness to be damned for 
the glory of an arbitrary God could not live by the 
side of this great idea. So for human liberty, for the 
rights of man, we fought the American Revolution, 
and the political independence that we won paved 
the way for independence in religion. 

The time was ripe for Universalism. The minds 
of men were open to the teaching of the Good Shepherd, 
who makes himself of no reputation, who gives his life 
for the sheep. It is no reflection upon the ability and 
power of the preachers of the new theology to say 
that history was their ally, and that science became 
their ally, and that the stars in their courses fought 
for them. It was of enormous service to man to find 
words and arguments for the new convictions, to re- 
solve the old theological controversies, to proclaim 
boldly that what was right in the character of man 
could not be wrong in the character of God, and that 
what was cruel, hateful, unforgiving and despotic in 
man could not be right in the character of a Perfect 
God. 


Ideas are powerful things. They have many 
implications, ramifications, deductions. Political ideas 
affect theology. Theological ideas affect political ac- 
tions. It is important to tell the truth and it is im- 
portant to preach the truth. It is exceedingly im- 
portant to look for new truth and to defend unpopular 
truth. The great days of the American Revolution 
have many lessons for us, and not the least of these 
lessons is to care for the great principles of civil and 


religious liberty for which men in many ages have lived 
and died. 


* * 


GETTING BITTER OVER DECISIONS 


OTHING good can come from getting bitter 
over decisions in either politics or church 
matters. That people make up their own 

minds is as it ought to be. That they differ is human 
and right. We cannot all look at things in the same 
way, and the chances are that we should not advance 
as rapidly if we did. The good old rule of abiding by 
the will of the majority, until that majority can be 
changed by reason, is sound, and the new sensitive- 
ness to the rights of minorities is sound too. 

There is one old subject of controversy that flares 
up now and then in the free churches: Is it right to go 
outside the denomination to secure ministers for our 
best churches? Denominational officials say: ‘No. 
If we are to have an organization worth anything, we 
must not strike such a blow at the morale of our min- 
isters who have been trained in our fellowship and 
done spade work in small places.” Local church 
officials often say: ‘Yes. We like this fellow and the 
majority want him. We cannot agree on any minister 
in the fellowship. Why should not the good of the 
local church be the primary consideration?” 

Both positions contain truth. Neither states the 
whole truth. 

It is not right for a denomination to be narrow 
and not welcome new men who share our convictions, 
who want to work with us, and who find an opening 
in our fellowship. 

It is not right for a local church to have no sense 
of responsibility for the esprit de corps of the fellow- 
ship to which it belongs, and thus sadden and dis- 
courage the men and women who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day among us. In a fellowship as 
small as ours, there are comparatively few churches 
with reasonably good salaries. Our own men ought to 
have a fair chance for advancement. 

Of course there is such a thing as taking churches 
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out of the fellowship to which we belong—stealing 
churches, calling fundamentalists for liberal denomi- 
nations and practically ending the fellowship of a 
liberal church with its sister churches. That kind of 
situation does not’ occur often. Liberals are liberals, 
and liberals are not often so unintelligent that they 
don’t know something utterly foreign to their beliefs 
when they see it. 

What we are urging now is that we do not mis- 
judge one another in such hotly-debated matters, that 
local people do not resent what they call outside ad- 
vice even when they do not take it, that ministers in a 
fellowship do not cold-shoulder “outsiders” if they are 
called but help them catch the true spirit of our church 
and go on loyally with us, and that nobody pull out 
because of what they consider wrong decisions. 

It is a good thing that we have independent 
minds and strong wills in the Universalist Church. 
Let us also strive to dominate all of them by the spirit 
and the mind of Christ. Nothing good can come from 
getting bitter over decisions. 

* * 


THE RUSSIA THAT FIGHTS HITLER 


TALIN is one of the three men who won some- 
S thing out of the last war. The others were 
Hitler and Mussolini. Three unknowns, they 
came to power as the result of the failure of the na- 
tions to make a real peace. Now one of the three 
adventurers is fighting one of the others. 

The world would have little sympathy for Stalin 
if his opponent were not so much worse. He over- 
played his hand. He wanted to stay out as much as 
possible and become the strong man of Europe when 
Britain and Germany had destroyed each other. Now 
he has the most bloodthirsty brigand of all at his 
throat, and his poor people must suffer. We do not 
care much what happens to Stalin, but we care much 
about the great Russian nation. 

We take small stock in the red menace. It is 
more of a red herring than it is a red menace. Com- 
munism never will get much rootage in our country 
unless we play the fool and start wiping out democ- 
racy. Hitler is the danger—the Hitler who will stop 
at nothing, who will turn on his helpers as quickly 
as on his foes. He is the man to be hurled from 
power and sent into exile. 

We pray for the success of Russia against Ger- 
many, not because of the rulers of the Kremlin, and 
certainly not because of Communism, but because 
Russia fights Hitler and whoever fights Hitler serves 
mankind. 

* * 


NEW BOOKS ON CLARA BARTON* 


NIVERSALISTS are delighted to see the new 
books about Clara Barton. She is one of their 
heroines. She never went to church very 

much after she became famous, but she always claimed 
to be a Universalist. The important summer work 
carried on by Universalists at her birthplace is one 
of the best memorials that Clara Barton could have 
had. It is true to the spirit of her life. 


*Clara Barton. By Mildred Mastin Pace. 141 pages. 
Illustrated by Robert Ball. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 
Priee $1.50. 

The Story of Clara Barton of the Red Cross. By Jeanette 
C. Nolan. 281 pages. Illustrated by W. C. Nims. Julius 
Messner Inc.: 8 W. 40th St., New York. Price $2.50. 
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When it comes to books about Clara Barton 
about all that we have had is “angel of the battlefield’’ 
stuff. Such books do not do her justice and they are 
not true to fact. A definitive biography based on all 
the records is to come out in the fall. 

The two books that we are now reviewing are 
written for young people, but are worth attention by 
adults. They are well done. They are bound to have 
a considerable sale among all Universalists and es- 
pecially in our Clara Barton Guilds, for they contain 
in direct, simple English the stories which the Guilds 
especially want to use and that can be found nowhere 
else. The old home in Oxford, exploits on the farm 
and in teaching country school, her Washington life 
and introduction to welfare work for soldiers, the 
Civil War period, the long fight to bring the Red Cross 
to the United States, the long story of disaster relief 
and old age, are well told. Mrs. Pace does not go 
into the story of the reorganization of the Red Cross 
when Miss Barton gave up the helm, and Mrs. Nolan 
simply says that the organization had grown too large 
for one person to contro], that she was offered the 
honorary presidency of the organization and de- 
clined and sadly gave up the work. 

Of all her service to humanity that which counted 
the most was securing the adoption of the Red Cross 
treaty by the United States government, and only a 
woman of iron will and courage could have succeeded. 

In spite of the mistakes of great age, and the un- 
happiness connected with a Congressional investiga- 
tion and her retirement from the Red Cross, her long 
service for suffering humanity and her clear realiza- 
tion of what our country could mean for the Red 
Cross and the Red Cross mean for us entitle her to the 
gratitude that the nation has for her today. 

Mrs. Pace’s book won the $200 prize at The New 
York Herald Tribune’s Children’s Spring Book Festi- 
val for the best book for older children. 

Mrs. Nolan’s book, a larger and more complete 
work, was not in competition, as it was not published 
until July 1, 1941. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Ortega Y. Gassett in a new book elaborates the 
thesis that man is not what he eats but what he has 
experienced. Memory carrying over from one gen- 
eration to another makes man a different animal. A 
tiger is bound to be a tiger, but every day man is a 
new man and every generation of men a different 
generation. 


“The idol that has been set up in Berlin in place 
of God is the lie,” says Doctor Hartman in Zions 
Herald, and “‘the lie is catching up with Goebbels.” 
So when the Nazis talk about ‘‘peaceful collaboration 
with the United States” as their objective, only the 
most credulous believe a word that they say. 


All these sneers at Victorian optimism, leveled 
alike at the foolish and the wise, break to pieces against 
the armor of the man who believes in God, in righteous- 
ness and in the power of men under God and in the 
course of time to make His purposes victorious. 


People under fire should remember that it takes 
much to stir up one’s friends and but little to stir up 
one’s critics. 
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Gloucester and the Chaplaincy 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


INCE there seemed to be an affinity between 
Murray and trouble, it was natural that he 
should take an active part in the American 

Revolution. The war for independence could not be 
treated with indifference by anybody. It divided all 
men in the colonies into hostile camps, and there was 
high tension between the two. People were either 
pro-American or pro-British, and the latter were 
treated with extreme intolerance. 

John Murray, it will be remembered, arrived on 
the shores of the new world in 1770, and he felt the 
growing resentment of the colonists even before he 
landed, for it was the Non-Importation Act which ul- 
timately caused his ship to be changed from her course. 
Open hostilities broke out only five years after his 
arrival, so he was in a predicament. He loved Eng- 
land and could not possibly forget his homeland. 
What was left of his family still lived there, and it was 
in English soil that his wife and child were buried. 

An interesting and touching incident of Murray’s 
feeling for England is told in The Christian Ambassador 
by the Rev. Otis Ainsworth Skinner. As a boy Mr. 
Skinner once found himself in Murray’s study and, 
looking around the room, noticed a box of earth. He 
inquired about its meaning and was told: ‘When I 
came from England I brought over a couple of mul- 
berry trees in that box. They died; but I have kept 
the box of earth ever since. I am sometimes treated 
less kindly than I wish to be; and when I am out of 
spirits, I love to stand upon the earth in that box, and 
while I pray for them that despitefully use me, think 
I am on British ground.’’* 

Despite his affection for his homeland, however, 
Murray cast his lot with the new world, and he became 
identified with it in many ways. Here he really 
found himself and was launched upon his life career 
with enthusiasm and vigor. Where would he stand 
in this tragic crisis? Would his loyalties be divided? 
Would he make common cause with the tories or would 
he side with the rebels? 

There is no evidence that Murray hesitated in 
making his decision. His memories of England were 
not so sentimental as to blind him to the injustice of 
the reactionary party in Britain. Possibly his sojourn 
in Ireland had given him a somewhat broader view of 
the problem than most Londoners had. At any rate, 
he adhered to the cause of the colonists in no uncertain 
manner. 

In one of his wartime letters, Murray writes: 

“Tt cannot be denied, that the Sovereign of the 
universe has evinced as strong a desire to bring all the 
inhabitants of this lower world into a state of sub- 
jection to him, and the laws of his kingdom, as ever 
the British sovereign manifested to subdue the in- 
habitations of this western world, to bring them into a 
state of subjection to him, and the laws of his 
realm. 

“The king of Great Britain may not be able to 
obtain his will; God himself may oppose him. The 
powers of France and America united may be too 
strong for him; Lewis,** we are told, has pledged his 


*Issue of March 11, 1848. 
**Pnglish spelling for King Louis. 


royal word in our favour. But, except he should really 
change his ultimatum, nothing but superior force will 
ever oblige him to relinquish a plan, which he has so 
much at heart... . 

“T confess, if it were left to my decision, whether 
his majesty of Britain should, or should not conquer 
this continent, I should not determine in his favour; 
because, I repeat, our subjection to him may be our 
subjection to much evil; his career among us might be 
wild and despotic; he may be under the influence of a 
bad spirit; he may give but not without upbraiding. 
Again, admitting he were well disposed, he might 
not, although a king, be always able to perform his 
pleasure.’’* 

As we know today, many individuals who loved 
England took this same stand because they distrusted 
the reactionary influences at work in their old home; 
indeed, they felt that they were working for the lib- 
eration of England by joining the Revolutionary forces 
in the American colonies. Many recent arrivals, 
however, were distrusted, and were accused of dis- 
loyalty. Murray did not escape the charge, and he 
naturally suffered much from the suspicions of the 
super-patriots of his day. 

As we have seen in former chapters, the task of 
spreading the good news of universal salvation took 
Murray up and down the coast, where he became ac- 
quainted with many people of all stations in life: rich 
and poor, statesmen and unknown every-day folk. 
In Rhode Island he had preached many times and had 
become acquainted with men who joined the Revo- 
lutionary forces as soon as hostilities broke out. It 
was natural that he should be thought of by some of 
these officers as a possible chaplain in the new army, 
and very soon after the soldiers were assembled he did 
receive an invitation to act in that capacity. 

In one of his letters he describes the incident when 
the subject was first brought to his attention: “I en- 
tered this town last evening, full of painful sensations, 
greatly distressed, wearied in body and mind, my 
horse as weary; the town all in confusion; taverns all 
full; General Green at Bound Brook; no one here that 
I knew. I went, however, to a tavern—it was full— 
I beg you will let me have something for my horse; I 
care nothing for myself. It will be an act of charity; 
I am come from a distant part of the country, and am 
very weary. Moved by compassion, they consented ; 
but such a house, such a lodging—I paused, sat down, 
took the pen as the only relief in my power—Whilst I 
was writing the name of De Hart struck my ear; he is 
my friend; He is a dweller in Morristown; he is good 
and hospitable. Almost immediately I was in his 
parlour, receiving and communicating the highest 
satisfaction. He is a Colonel in the army, and was 
on the point of writing to solicit me to become his 
chaplain. They insisted, both the Colonel and his 
lady, upon my abiding with them; sent for my horse, 
and I am circumstanced beyond my most sanguine 
expectations.”’ ** 

The official notification of his election came later 


*Murray, John, Letters and Sketches of Sermons. Boston. 
Joshua Belcher, 1812. 


**7Tbid. Vol.1, Letter II, p. 351-2. 
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in the form of a letter from Colonel Varnum dated 
May 24, 1775: 


“Dear Sir: 

“Amidst that concurrence of events which the 
great Creator in infinite wisdom direct, for the ac- 
complishment of his own purposes, a British arma- 
ment hath set hostile foot upon American ground. 
What the design of the Almighty may be, we cannot 
at present absolutely determine. One thing we know, 
cur cause is just, and also that the Parent of the Uni- 
verse can do no wrong. An army hath been raised in 
this Colony, which is now stationed upon Jamaica 
Plains in Roxbury, and that this army may do honor 
to themselves, and the cause in which they are em- 
barked, it is requisite propriety of manner, regularity 
of conduct, and a due reliance upon the Almighty con- 
troller of events, should be cultivated and enforced. 
The most probable human means we can devise to 
effect an object so ardently to be desired, consist in a 
decent, sincere, and devout attendance, at opportune 
seasons, upon divine worship. -We have, therefore, 
selected you, as a Chaplain to our Brigade, well con- 
vinced that your extensive benevolence and abilities 
will justify our choice. We cannot, without doing vio- 
lence to the opinion we have formed of your character, 
doubt of your ready compliance with our united re- 
quest. The support you will receive shall exactly corre- 
spond with your feelings, and your wishes. Weare, dear 
sir, etc. etc. etc. 

“signed in behalf of the Brigade, 
“J. M. Varnum.’’* 


The actual setting up of machinery for the office of 
chaplain in the army was apparently effected by Gen- 
eral Washington. There is no doubt that the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the soldiers was of grave con- 
cern to Washington, and on many occasions he wrote 
orders to the army officers urging them to maintain 
high standards of morale. ‘The Congress authorized 
the employment of chaplains, after Washington had 
urged it, and the general orders of July 9, 1776, when 
the Army was in New York City, directed that: “The 
Colonels or commanding officers of each regiment are 
directed to procure for Chaplains accordingly, persons 
of good character and exemplary lives. To see that all 
inferior officers and soldiers pay them a suitable respect 
and attend carefully upon religious exercises. The 
blessing and protection of Heaven are at all times 
necessary but especially so in times of public distress 
and danger. The General hopes and trusts, that every 
officer and man will endeavor so to live and act as be- 
comes a Christian Soldier defending the dearest rights 
and Liberties of his country.’ ’’** 

Shortly after this official act of Congress, General 
Washington sent out an official communication, 
granting excuse from fatigue duty on Sunday so that 
the men could attend service. He urged the officers to 
set a worthy example to the men especially in such 
matters as “‘profane cursing and swearing” and gam- 
bling. He dealt with these vices very severely, as wit- 
ness the following: “‘ ‘Colonel Washington has ob- 
served, that the men of his regiment are very profane 
and reprobate. He takes this opportunity to inform 


*Murray, John, Life, 1833 ed., p. 184. 


»**History of the George Washington Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion, Vol. I, p. 52. U.S. George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., 1982. 
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them of his great displeasure at such practices, and 
assures them, that, if they do not leave them off, they 
shall be severely punished. The officers are desired, if 
they hear any man swear, or make use of an oath or 
execration, to order the offender twenty-five lashes 
immediately, without a court-martial. For the second 
offence, he shall be more severely punished.’ Similar 
orders were repeated, when the occasion required; 
and they afford a convincing proof of the high religious 
motives by which he was actuated in his command.’’* 

Mr. Murray was assigned to the First Rhode 
Island Regiment, and joined the forces in May, 1775. 
This was one of twenty regiments known as an ‘““Army 
of Observation,’’ and was organized under General 
Nathaniel Greene. The officer in charge of the First 
Regiment was Colonel James M. Varnum, who later 
became a Brigadier-General in the Continental Army. 
The troops served by Murray were moved from Rox- 
bury to join the forces besieging the British. They 
arrived at their positions on June 8, 1775, and were 
subsequently moved to Prospect Hill, now in Somer- 
ville. On August 5 these regiments were declared 
part of the regular Continental Army. 

Records in Rhode Island have been consulted** 
but it is impossible to find any mention of Murray’s 
exact whereabouts during these troop movements. It 
is assumed that he followed his regiment and served 
with them at the above-named stations. There are 
comparatively few references to the work of Chaplain 
Murray, but there are some well-authenticated facts. 

One interesting fact is that when Murray ac- 
cepted a commission in the army he refused all regular 
salary, according to his usual practice. He preferred 
to depend upon voluntary aid as his need arose. ‘There 
were occasions when Murray keenly felt the need of 
money so that he could help those in distress or, as 
he put it, “relieving the oppressed, rocking the cradle 
of declining years, drying the tears of the widow, and 
protecting the fatherless.’”’ General Washington not 
only offered him a salary, but there were “‘reversionary 
expectations” connected with it; that is, there was 
the probability that he could have been granted some 
kind of regular aid which would have lasted as long 
as he lived.*** The fact that he refused this throws a 
good deal of light on the entirely unmercenary charac- 
ter of Murray, his complete trust that “God would 
provide,” and his profound interest in the service 
which he could render. 

Another well-authenticated incident is related by 
the Rev. Charles H. Woodman: “John Murray, the 
father of Universalism, preached often to the army at 
this time. Having taught, one Sunday morning, his 
doctrine of Universal Salvation, he chanced to be fol- 
lowed by a minister who preached strict Calvinism. 
‘Tom,’ said a soldier to his comrade, ‘you see how 
different these men preach, which are you going to be- 
lieve?’ ‘I’ll not believe either of ’em yet awhile, 
till I see how it comes out in general orders,’ was the 
soldierly reply. 

It would seem from this incident that the chap- 


*Sparks, Jared, The Writings of Washington, Vol. XII, 
p. 400. 1837. 
**By the Rev. William Couden, D. D., of Providence. 
***Murray, John, Letters and Sketches, Vol. II, Letter XVI, 
p. 69. 
+Woodman, Rev. Charles H. American Clergy in the Revo- 
lution. 
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lains of that period did not hesitate to inject their 
sectarian theologies into their sermons, and naturally 
there was strong resentment against Murray’s views on 
the part of other clergymen in the service.* This 
resentment grew until it broke into a storm of protest 
and a movement was launched to oust Murray from 
his position. The usual arguments were used, whether 
they were relevant or entirely irrelevant to the case. 

It seems possible to place a large part of the 
blame for the unfortunate incident upon the Rev. John 
Cleavland, who served as chaplain in the same army 
and at the same time as Murray. Mr. Cleavland was 
minister of the Second Church of Ipswich (now Essex), 
only seven or eight miles away from Gloucester. He 
wrote “‘An Attempt to Nip in the Bud the Unscrip- 
tural Doctrine of Universal Salvation,” which was 
sent to the printers on March 1, 1775, and was pub- 
lished at Salem in 1776. It is known that Cleavland 
joined in the petition to have Murray removed, so 
we are probably justified in assigning to him a leading 
part in the attack.** 

Finally the matter was brought before the com- 
manding officer, and George Washington made reply 
as follows: 


“General Orders, Sept. 17, 1775. 

“The Rev. Mr. John Murray is appointed Chap- 
lain to the Rhode Island Regiments, and is to be re- 
spected as such.”’ t 


Furthermore, ‘“‘Washington answered criticism 
by having Murray transferred from the chaplaincy of 
a regiment to that of a brigade, which change was a 
promotion. And he officiated thereafter as the chap- 
lain of three combined regiments of Rhode Island 
troops. History furnishes no more signal instance of 
a rebuke of bigoted intolerance.” tt 

This forthright and unequivocal action by the 
highest authority immediately settled the problem, 
and the heretic chaplain was henceforth secure in his 
position and work. He was naturally disturbed by 
the criticism, especially coming from fellow-officers in 
the army. Morale in military life may be easily un- 
dermined by carping criticism by those in authority; 
but Murray, as was his custom, went on with his work. 
He had such unbounded confidence in his own integ- 
rity and in the truth for which he stood, that, like Paul, 
he could say, “If these be for us, who can be against 
us?” 

There are no ‘“‘war sermons” from Chaplain Mur- 
ray so far as the known records are concerned. It is 
consequently unsafe to say exactly what his attitude 
toward war was, either in general or in particular. 
Here and there in his letters he refers to the suffering 
caused by the conflict: “Oh, this war, this desolating 
war! What sad havoc the dogs of war have made!” 
But this does not indicate that he was either a pacifist 
or a militarist. Apparently Murray deprecated 
fighting and all that went with it, but he also appar- 
ently accepted it and was willing to do his share as a 
non-combatant officer. 

One of the happy incidents of this period of his 

*It is stated on good authority that there were thirty-four 
chaplains in and around Boston. 

**Prince, John. History of Essex County. Vol. 3. J. W. 
Lewis & Co., Philadelphia, 1888. p. 1171. 


{From the original Order Book in Washington, D. C. 


+tSee Supra: Prince, John. History of Essex County. 
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life was the fact that he was chosen to accompany a 
detachment to wait upon General Washington when 
he took over the supreme command of the army at 
Cambridge. 

It was not long after his entrance into the army 
before Murray wrote that he was finding himself out 
of his natural element. Many of the soldiers were 
rough and, as he put it, “ungovernable.’’ Their in- 
terest in theology was not keen, and he began to feel 
that his work was not particularly effective. He was 
primarily the defender of doctrine, the controversialist, 
and the chaplaincy gave him little leeway for this 
primary urge. He seriously questioned the value of 
his services in the army. 

About this time he suffered from a severe attack 
of “‘bilious fever,’ which we interpret to be dysentery, 
a common disease among the soldiers. Sanitary and 
health conditions among armies were very poor in those 
days, and the death rate from sickness was often much 
greater than that from bullets. Murray’s condition 
became sufficiently serious to cause his retirement 
after about nine months’ active service. He was ac- 
companied by the army physician to Gloucester, where 
he rapidly recovered. 

There can be no doubt that Murray continued to 
hold the high regard of the ranking officers of the army 
and of the men. He continued his intimate friendship 
with many of the generals and later became a close 
friend of several men who were in high office in the 
government. 


A chapter from the “Life of John Murray” by Alfred S. 
Cole and Clarence R. Skinner, now being written as a part of the 
Bicentennial Celebration of the birth of Murray. 


* * * 


EMMA JANE 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 

MMA JANE was seven years old. She was very 

pretty; she had large blue eyes and yellow curls. 

It is almost impossible to be pretty and not 

know it, and so Emma Jane found life very agreeable. 

She had early discovered that, when she wanted things 

she ought not to have, she only had to make her lip 

tremble and large tears come into her beautiful eyes, 

for then the hard hearts of grown-ups melted, and she 

got what she wanted. In very difficult situations she 

did more—she sobbed; and in the worst situations she 

cried and cried and cried. She did not mind being 

called a cry-baby by the less pretty; by crying she 

got her own way, so she cried. It was just as easy 
as that. 

But Emma Jane’s mother began to be worried. 
She saw that Emma Jane was going to become that 
most unlovable of creatures—a spoilt child; so she 
decided that the very next time there was a crying, 
Emma Jane should not get her way. 

It soon happened. Emma Jane wanted to use 
Mother’s tubes of oil paint, and Mother said No. 
Emma Jane tried the trembling lip and the upward 
look of pain. No, said Mother. Emma Jane went 
on to Number Two—gentlesobbing. No, said Mother. 
Then Emma Jane yelled. ‘Cruel, cruel Mother,” 
shesaid. But it was useless. No,said Mother. And 
since Emma Jane was clever as well as pretty, from 
that time on she gave up crying for what she wanted 
and could not have. 

But she did not give up wanting. She started 
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smiling and coaxing. She would say: “Please, please 
do, darling Mother.” Her blue eyes were so full of 
sweetness that it worked even better than tears; and 
she did not at all mind that her brothers called her 
“Emma Jane at her new game.’’ And Mother saw 
the same thing happening all over again. 

One morning Emma Jane got her bicycle and was 
setting out to play with her friend Anna. Now Anna 
lived two miles away, and there were several danger- 
ous crossings, much traffic and no sidewalk. So 
Mother said: “No. Wait till Daddy comes in; it will 
only be a little while, and he will drive you.” Emma 
Jane said: “‘I’ll be ever so careful. You know you can 
trust me, Mummy darling.’ ‘No,’ said Mother. 
Emma Jane smiled adorably: “Yes, please, dearest 
Mummy,” said she. “No. You must wait for 
Daddy,” said Mother. 

And suddenly Emma Jane stopped smiling, and 
she stamped and yelled and shrieked. Really it was 
astonishing. She cried and cried and cried, and her 
eyes swelled up, and not even the prettiest woman 
can stand swollen eyes. Mother was at her wits’ 
end when Father came in. He understood at once, 
and he carried the screaming Emma Jane to her room, 
and he closed the door, sat on the bed and let her cry. 

Since nobody can cry forever, after a time Emma 
Jane stopped, and she said: ‘““When I’m grown up 
I'll get all I want.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Father. ‘That will be a great 
mistake. Somebody else might want what you want, 
and what then?” 

“T’ll get it,”’ said Emma Jane. 

“Dear me!” said Father. ‘“‘How I shall hate 
having a daughter whom everybody dislikes! Even 
fathers and mothers don’t get all they want. They 
don’t always get the kind of daughters they want.” 

Emma Jane peeked at Father, and then she said: 
“What do they do when they don’t get what they 
want?” And she gulped because the crying was not 
quite over. 

“Tl tell you,” said Father. ‘When you can’t 
get what you want, you have to want what you can 
get.” 

“Oh,” said Emma Jane, ‘‘that’s hard.” 

“Quite hard,” said Father. “It takes bravery 
and good temper and a very strong heart.’ 

“Do you have to want me just because you’ve 
got me?” asked Emma Jane. 

Father brushed the damp curls out of Emma 
Jane’s eyes, and he said: “Luckily I have a daughter 
who isn’t finished yet, and that’s just what I want. 
Now let’s go to Anna’s.” 


Dr. Clifford told of an amusing adventure whieh happened 
on one occasion when he was conducting a mission service at 
Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. Arriving only a few minutes before 
the service, the doctor was refused admission by the policeman 
at the door. 

“T want to go in,” said Dr. Clifford. 

“Are you a seat holder?”’ asked the official. 

“No, I am not.” 

“Then you can’t go in.”’ 

“T think,” remarked the famous preacher fwmly, ‘‘that 
there will be room for me in the pulpit.” 

“T am not so sure of it,’’ retorted the other. 

“But I am Dr. Clifford, and I am due to preach in another 
minute and a half.” 

“Oh, are you?” said the incredulous policeman. 
let in two Dr. Cliffords already.’’—Exchange. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


N increasing number of devoted men and women in the Uni- 
versalist Church are annually aiding the general work of 
the denomination through the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. 
The Board of Trustees of the General Convention is profoundly 
grateful for the dependable assistance given by these friends, 
many, probably most, of whom give sacrificially when paying 
their annual membership fee of $10.00. This support, year after 
year, makes it possible for the Trustees, in making up the Con- 
vention budget, to include an item of $2,000 from the Univer- 
salist Loyalty Fellowship. 

In addition to the direct help to the budget of the Conven- 
tion, the local churches, in increasing number, have been aided 
through the quota credits accruing to them from these gifts of 
their members who have joined the Loyalty Fellowship. 

Probably many more of our people could share in this beney- 
olent support through the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. We 
hope this statement will help them to become conscious of the 
opportunity, and of their ability to help, even if that participa- 
tion requires deliberate sacrifice to carry it through. 

The whole secular world is demanding toll of one sort or 
another of us, and gives little of valid worth in return, leaving 
us with a sense of futility. The faith we profess, and the ideals 
and principles we cherish, to the extent that we support them, 
pour into our lives a renewing, creative stream of life, which be- 
comes evident as courage, hope, peace, insight, strength of heart 
and mind, and all of the greater satisfactions of human associa- 
tion. 

Everyone interested in becoming a part of this important de- 
nominational Fellowship may join by sending $10.00 to the 
Universalist General Convention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., indicating that it is for that purpose. 

All who are listed below have done this since joining the 
Fellowship, which was founded in 1938. It is never too late to 
join, but now is always the “‘acceptable time.” 


Alabama: 
Mrs. J. G. MeGowin, Chapman. 
California: 
Mrs. Margaret W. Bowen, Pasadena. 
Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, Pasadena. 
District of Columbia: 
Miss Alice C. Atwood, Washington. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Washington. 
Miss Alice V. Bunker, Washington. 
Miss Etta P. Moore, Washington. 
Florida: 
Mrs. Frances M. F. Brigham, Winter Haven. 
Mrs. Nellie S. Gleason, Fort Pierce. 
Ray V. Jordan, St. Petersburg. 
The Ross Family, Lake Wales. 
Illinois: 
Miss Elizabeth W. Bacon, Oak Park. 
Mrs. A. C. Buck, Chicago. 
Miss Oral Buck, Bloomington. 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Stockton. 
Mrs. C. B. Cooper, Chicago. 
Mrs. Estelle B. Davis, Litchfield. 
Edwin H. Ehrman, Oak Park. 
Mrs. Elinor W. Gates, Sycamore. 
Miss Emily Roche, Chicago. 
The Misses Emma A. and Nina P. Sharp, Sharpsburg. 
Prof. E. H. Waldo, Urbana. 
Indiana: 
Stanley W. Hayes, Richmond. 
Dr. Martha Brewer Lyon, South Bend. 
Iowa: : 
Miss Charlotte W. Dana, Perry. 
Miss Grace Roberts, Mt. Pleasant. 
Maine: 
Miss Deborah N. Morton, Portland. 
Rev. John Sayles, D. D., Cornish. 
Massachusetts: 
Mark A. Adams, Lowell. 
F, L. Ball, Cambridge. 
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Miss Mary E. Bell, Beverly. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Mrs. W. D. Bigelow, Springfield. 

Mrs. George Cutler, Amherst. 

Mrs. Minnie B. Dale, Cambridge. 

Mrs. B. W. Davis, Boston. 

Frank A. Dewick, Boston. 

Miss Maria L. Drew, Cambridge. 

Rev. C. H. Emmons, Boston. 

“A Friend,’ North Attleboro. 

“A Friend,’ Southbridge. 

Mrs. Mary E. Glines, Attleboro. 

George C. Hadley, North Adams. 

Mrs. Wm. T. Hidden, West Newton. 

Miss Adelaide P. Kirmear, Cambridge. 

Ladies’ Circle, Haverhill. 

Arthur E. Mason, Newton Highlands. 

Harrie E. Mason, Cambridge. 

George M. Moore, Marlboro. 

Dr. Minette D. Newman, Cambridge. 

Rey. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Arlington. 

Mrs. Florence F. Perry, Seekonk. 

Miss Caroline A. Sawyer, Cambridge. 

Frank C. Spinney, Lynn. 

Miss Frances R. Stevens, Springfield. 

Harold E. Sweet, Attleboro. 

Mrs. John E. Tweedy, North Attleboro. 

Mrs. Edmund A. Whitman, Cambridge. 
Michigan: 

Dr. Thelma Freeman, Detroit. 

Mrs. Paul Oliver, Frankfort. 
Minnesota: 

Mrs. E. B. DeGraff, Alexandria. 

Mrs. J. H. Kahler, Rochester. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, Minneapolis. 
New Hampshire: 

Charles L. Abbott, Goshen. 

Mrs. W. E. Dexter, Keene. 

J. Melvin Dresser, Concord. 

Mrs. Mary D. Randall, Woodsville. 

J. Verne Wood, Portsmouth. 
New Jersey: 

Harold S. Latham, Arlington. 

Miss Alice S. Young, Somerville. 
New York: 

Rey. John Murray Atwood, D. D., Canton. 

C. Neal Barney, Scarsdale. 

Miss Martha Edna Bosworth, Saratoga Springs. 

Dr. George F. Brewster, Northport. 

(In memory of Miss Georgiana Harriot and family.) 

George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn. 

John W. Frost, Pleasantville. 

Milton B. Granger, Nunda. 

Mrs. H. S. Hanford, Rochester. 

Miss Katherine I. Hodgdon, Brooklyn. 

Shelby H. Jarman, Waterville. 

Ralph M. Jones, Utica. 

Mrs. Ralph M. Jones, Utica. 

Mrs. L. Keville Larson, Douglaston. 

A. H. Nassal, Buffalo. 

Miss Fannie Oakes, Brooklyn. 

J. Albert Robinson, New York. 

Miss Louise C. Thomas, New York. 

Miss Ella B. Van Beuren, New York. 

W. H. Waterbury, Frankfort. 

Miss Alice F. Weller, Fort Plain. 

_Ohio: 

Miss Carol Froehlich, North Olmsted. 

Homer Gard, Hamilton. 

Junior Alliance, Cleveland. 

Mrs. Anna Kirker, Little Hocking. 
Pennsylvania: 

Mrs. Earle C. Emery, Bradford. 

Henry W. Felton, Montrose. 
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Miss Carrie M. Hale, Philadelphia. 

Miss Lena L. Hale, Philadelphia. 

Nicholas 8. McGowin, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island: 

Mrs. Myron C. Fish, Central Falls. 

Miss Marion L. Gardiner, North Providence. 

Herbert D. Goff, Edgewood. 

Fred B. Perkins, Providence. 

Rhode Island Universalist Convention. 

Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, Manville. 
Vermont: 

Mrs. Mabel S. Barkyoumb, St. Albans. 

Mrs. George E. Milne, Barre. 

Miss Harriet H. Parmenter, Belmont. 

(In memory of father, C. W. Parmenter.) 
i ee 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Donald B. King 


[HE 67th session of the Kansas Universalist Convention met 

in Hutchinson June 14 and 15. The Rev. Argyl E. Houser 
of Hutchinson presided. At the Saturday afternoon session, the 
minutes of last year’s session were read, session committees were 
appointed and reports of officers and standing committees were 
heard. Mrs. Archer Routledge reported for the fellowship com- 
mittee. 

The Rev. Donald B. King, state superintendent, reported 
on the state of the church, and the balance of the session was 
given over to discussion of his report. 

At the Saturday evening session, following a dinner served 
by the women of the Hutchinson church, Miss Mina Miller led a 
discussion on the work of the General Convention and reviewed 
the book “The Temple of Religion and the Tower of Peace.” 

Sunday morning Mr. King preached the convention sermon 
at the regular worship service of the church. 

At the Sunday afternoon session Mr. Houser was elected 
regional trustee of the Universalist Publishing House to serve for 
three years. The fiscal year of the Convention was fixed from 
May 1 to April 30 each year. It was decided that members of 
the fellowship committee be elected for three-year terms, one to 
expire each year. Aid to the Junction City church was con- 
tinued for another year, but reduced by $60. 

The resolutions committee reported and the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 

(1) That the Convention render all possible assistance to 
every attempt to establish or maintain a liberal church or society 
in the state, and that it co-operate with the Kansas Federation of 
Liberal Churches and urge its churches to send delegates to the 
Federation’s annual meeting. 

(2) That the sum of $30 be appropriated from unrestricted 
funds to send a layman from one of the churches to Midwest 
Institute at Shakamak Park, Jasonville, Ind. 

(3) That the Convention express its opposition to the perse- 
cution of all minorities at home or abroad and reaffirm its stand 
for complete freedom of the individual conscience and the right 
of all people to the fundamental freedoms of religion and speech. 

Mrs. Amelia Routledge reported for the nominating com- 
mittee and officers were elected as follows: President, the Rev. 
Argyl E. Houser; vice-president, James R. Calkin; secretary- 
superintendent, the Rev. Donald B. King; treasurer, Mrs. 
Blanche B. Pierce. Trustees to serve until 1944, Miss Mina 
Miller and M. J. Hines. Fellowship committee, the Rev. Argyl E. 
Houser, the Rev. Donald B. King and W. W. Tamplin. 

Carr Taylor volunteered to buy a subscription to The Chris- 
tian Leader for the Hutchinson Public Library. 

At the cabinet meeting immediately following the conven- 
tion, Miss Mina Miller was selected as delegate to Midwest 
Institute. 


Great minds discuss ideas—these are philosophers. Average 
minds discuss events—these are editors. Little minds discuss 
people—these are gossips. Two men look out through the same 
window; one sees mud, the other sees the stars. Are the fore- 
going observations more than half truths? Who can answer?—-. 
North Carolina Christian Advocate. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


HAS READ, PONDERED, REJECTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read very carefully Sheldon Shepard’s article, ‘‘For 
Harmony toward the Leader,’”’ in which he advocates a change 
in the editorship. 

My first and very strong impression is that if the present 
editor had been an ardent pacifist there would have been no such 
urgent desire on the part of Dr. Shepard for an immediate 
change in the editorial policy. 

The second impression is that Dr. Shepard and his pressure 
group want to dominate the denominational paper to advocate 
the claims of pacifism, isolation and America First doctrines. 
If this came about, the last state would be worse than the first. 
It would bring about more than a divided denominational house; 
it would be the end of that brilliant religious journal which re- 
flects universal religious concepts, and interprets world knowl- 
edge based on the rich and varied experiences of the present 
editor. 

I urge the ministers and laity of our denomination that if 
they wish to retain a denominational paper which, to quote Dr. 
Shepard, ‘‘is everywhere highly regarded,’’ they had better 
keep the fingers of any high-pressure political groups from seiz- 
ing it and making it the mouthpiece of their particular doctrines. 

Retain and support the present editor, who, while he speaks 
his own honest convictions, gives credit and liberty in the 
Leader to all those who hold differing views. 

Isaac Smith. 


Meriden, Conn. 
* * 


NOT OFTEN MOVED TO WRITE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am not given to ‘“‘writing pieces for the paper,’’ but the 
Leader of June 21 moves me to take pen in hand to tell you, 
when so many are jumping on your back, that one at least of 
your brethren is with you on this war business. Having lived 
through several wars—at home and abroad—I share your 
belief that there are things worse than war. I have entire re- 
spect for the opinions and for the abilities of my ministerial 
‘brethren who renounce war under any circumstances. But I 
cannot agree with them. Also, I question their assumption 
that they and their pacifism represent, or come nearer to repre- 
senting, the position of our Church as a whole than do you. 
There is no way to determine the facts, but I am much of the 
opinion that if a poll of Universalists were taken it would show 
—as I am equally certain would a poll of Americans—that the 
great majority believe with you that, evil as war is, in the pres- 
ent situation it is the lesser of the evils which confront us, and 
between which we must choose. Stick to your guns, John! I 
know you will, without the approval of one who doesn’t always 
agree with you, but who wants you to know that this time he 
does—a hundred per cent. 

Flint M. Bissell. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
ok * 


COMMENTING ON SHEPARD AND WHITESMITH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This has to do with the “For Harmony toward the Leader” 
article by Dr. Sheldon Shepard and the editor’s “Another Kind of 
Editor Wanted” editorial, and the reaction of the Rev. Ernest 
M. Whitesmith, “Too Much Sentimentalism, Too Little Common 
Sense,” in the same issue. 

In journalism two dominant schools of thought are perhaps 
best illustrated in the career of Horace Greeley and his chief 
competitor, the senior Bennett, of Civil War days. Greeley 
spread his personality all over his paper; Bennett, on the other 
hand, gave brief reports in his paper and allowed the public to 
make its own deductions. 

Readers of Greeley’s newspaper had their minds made up by 
the editor, Bennett let the public draw its own conclusions. 
There is much to be said in favor of both these schools of journal- 
ism. However, unless I personally know the writer I would rather 


accept the Bennett way, but those who are lazy may still want 
a Greeley who leaves nothing to the imagination. 

I agree with Dr. Shepard that the editor of a denomina- 
tional periodical is not in the position of a private editor—but I 
still believe any editor worthy of holding such a position should 
not be expected to give up his opinions or allow them to be 
colored by those who employ him or by any board of editors. 
I do not always agree with our editor, but I want him always to 
be free. 

Whitesmith asks, ‘Why should so many Universalist 
churches be so intolerant of universalism?’ I have often ex- 
pressed, perhaps not as briefly, the same thought. Being a Uni- 
versalist by choice—I wasn’t born and reared in a Universalist 
community—I have often been saddened by the arrogance of some 
who were. In conclusion, why should not our denomination be- 
come missionary and evangelical? We have no right to “shut 
up the kingdom of Heaven against men.’”’ (See Matthew 23 : 13.) 
I wish the General Convention would see to it that we be about 
the Father’s business. 

Wm. D. Harrington. 

Metropolis, Ill. 

* * 


ZEST, FAITH AND HUMOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I usually look for the ‘‘Crackling’” column on the last page 
of the Leader. In your issue of June 21 you “ran over’ that 
column and began again on page 509. I do not know when I 
have chuckled quite so much as when I read, “It is his task to 
make the journal present the views of the denomination.’’ Evi- 
dently your friend Shepard desires a very much larger paper 
than the denomination is likely to afford. What a proposition! 
Then it would be easy to unite the Leader and the Register. 

I hope you appreciate what a classic example of editorship 
appears on your first page. The principles there expressed should 
be finely printed, put in a frame and hung up in every editorial 
room in the country. 

John Carroll Perkins. 

King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


* * 
ENDORSES PRESENT POLICY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to state to you that “Another Kind of Editor 
Wanted” is not my idea. Your editorial policy is excellent, and 
I hope that you will continue in office for many years. 

George H. Wood. 

Everett, Mass. 

* * 


AN OLD EDITOR ON EDITORIAL POLICIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read Dr. Shepard’s article and your editorial. 
May I say that most of the value of The Christian Leader to me 
consists of its editorials. The opposite is true of my appreciation 
of The Christian Century. Iam also a subscriber to T'he Christian 
Register and must say that under its new policy I shall not renew 
unless it develops an editorial policy and character which it now 
disclaims. But I continue to read the Century because it has 
editorial character, even though I do not agree with it. Of the 
six religious papers that I read regularly I like the Leader best. 
Thank you for letting me record my one vote. 

Ralph Albertson. 

Washington, D.C. 

* * 


ENDORSES TWO REACTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish heartily to commend two of the reactions in your 
issue of May 31. I refer to “‘These things ought ye to have done 
and not have left the others undone” by Ethel B. Long, and “On 
the Oxford Movement” by George L. Mason. I thoroughly { 
agree with both these utterances. rs 

Margaret T. Olmstead. 

Excelsior, Minn. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


MID-WEST INSTITUTE PLANS FOR 
LOCAL CHURCH SCHOOL 
LEADERS 


At the Universalist Mid-West Institute 
at Shakamak, July 13-20, Miss Susan M. 
Andrews of the G. S. S. A. staff will teach 
two courses. One, “Directing the Church 
School,” is planned especially for church 
school superintendents; the other, ‘“The 
Educational Task of the Church,” is for 
persons interested in the church’s total 
educational program. It is hoped that 
present and potential members of local 
Religious Education Committees will be 
on hand for this course. 

Of special interest to church school 
teachers attending this institute will be a 
course on “Creative Teaching’’ under the 
leadership of Prof. Angus H. MacLean of 
St. Lawrence. Also the demonstration 
classes—one to be taught by Miss Mary E. 
Willits of Oak Park, the other by Mrs. 
Ralph Harwood of Syracuse. Rich back- 
ground courses in religion, the Bible and 
other areas are being offered by such 
leaders as Dr. John Murray Atwood of St. 
Lawrence, Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak 
Park and Rev. Randall S. Hilton of Alton, 
Ill., exchange instructor representing the 
Unitarians. 

Send your most promising leaders to 
benefit by the good things being planned 
for them at Shakamak! 


* * 


FOR YOUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Author of Liberty. By Robert W. Searle. 
(Friendship Press. Cloth $1.00, paper 
60 cents.) 

Young people will respond with interest 
to the challenges found in these adventures 
in democracy. They will ask themselves, 
“‘What can we do as a church group to help 
solve the problems confronting our world 
today? What can we do individually 
about political corruption or labor condi- 
tions?”’ 

The author answers that “Democracy 
like religion comes from within. The 
principle of the sanctity of the individual 
life is the keystone in the arch of democ- 
racy. The determination on the part of all 
its members to assure such sanctity for 
every man, woman and child in the na- 
tion, is the best internal defense of de- 
mocracy.” And again, ‘““As Democracy is 
rooted in Christianity, so it depends on 
Christianity for its flowering.” The for- 
mula is simple. Democracy is dependent 
upon good citizenship. The source of good 
citizenship is character. The primary 
purpose of Christianity is the development 
of Christ-like character. 

The opening chapters of the book tell 
us that the preservation of liberty depends 
upon the individual’s responsibility, upon 
carrying the dignity of the individual as a 
norm in every life relationship, and above 
all, upon devotion to our fathers’ God, 
“Author of Liberty.’ The first adventure 


Cathedral Pine, Ferry Beach, Me. 


Out from the city’s toil and press, 

We come to shorelines wide and free; 

Hushed ’neath the stars that beam and 
bless, 

We bow in forests by the sea. 


The priesthood of the darkling pines, 
Healing the soul of old laments, 
Intones its rubrics wordless lines 
And breathes the ancient sacraments. 


O God, Thy glory breaketh through 

And Thy deep wisdom girds our night. 
Thy mercy makes our spirits new, 
Darkness, with Thee, reveals the light. 


Lifted in power with glad release 
Send us again to toil and give. 
May patience, pity, love and peace 
Dwell in the common life we live. 
Maz A. Kapp. 


is called “It Happened in Americania,”’ 
and tells of the successful efforts of a 
minister and his people in ridding their 
town of political corruption. Voting is a 
patriotic and Christian duty. Young 
people are urged to study the political life 
of their community, decide what needs to 
be done, and what part they can have in 
doing it. 

The chapter entitled, “Another Reaps,” 
asks the questions: ‘“‘What are you as 
individuals and as a group doing for your 
church? Where does its ultimate author- 
ity rest? Does your church’s policy meet 
the needs of the community? Is its pat- 
tern modern? Do a few people dominate?” 
A study of the government of your church 
and denomination is recommended. The 
results of this study should lead to the 
question, ‘‘What more can we do for our 
church?” 

The tragedies of the underprivileged, the 
unemployed, and the dispossessed come 
to the student’s attention as he continues 


these adventures in democracy. The evils of 
Communism, anti-Semitism, and the solu- 
tion of labor problems are graphically pre- 
sented in story form. Housing conditions, 
relationships between management and 
employees, racial differences, the share- 
croppers, the co-operative movements, 
volunteer service or the poor girl versus 
the bored debutante competing in the 
business world, the migrant problem, all 
these issues face the American Youth to- 
day, and he should realize that the safety of 
democracy lies in the Christian solution of 
these problems. The final chapter—“What 
Then Must We Do?’’—suggests answers to 
all these questions. 

“Author of Liberty’ is an ideal discus- 
sion course for seniors in the church school, 
or for the young people’s society. It is 
Young America in Christian and Social 
Action. 

Ralph O. Silva. 


* * 


INSTITUTE NEWS 


Miss Alice Harrison of Lynn will be in 
charge of the Get-Acquainted Hour at the 
opening of the Religious Education In- 
stitute at Ferry Beach. This will take 
place Saturday evening, July 19, in the 
Rowland. Miss Harrison’s interest in this 
institute and her desire to attend it re- 
sulted in the officers and teachers of the 
Lynn church school making it possible for 
her to enroll for the week. 

The Unitarian Mid-West Institute held 
June 15-22 at Conference Point, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., was attended by some 300 
delegates from liberal churches in that 
area. Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, was dean. 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff of Boston was the 
exchange faculty member representing the 
Universalist group. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker of the Universalist Church and 
dean of the Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak, will be present at the commencement 
service of the Religious Education In- 
stitute at Ferry Beach on July 25 and will 
speak to the delegates at that time. 

Attendance at Unitarian summer in- 
stitutes has increased steadily during the 
past few years. At the May meetings in 
Boston it was reported by the chairman 
of the Leadership Education Committee 
that last year over 1,100 persons attended 
eight Unitarian institutes. 


* * 


KINDERGARTEN AT SUFFOLK HAS 
CLOSING PARTY 

A letter from Mrs. Annie B. Willis re- 
ports interestingly the party which was 
held early last month to mark the closing 
of the day kindergarten. “I’m very much 
pleased with the results of the year’s work,” 
writes Mrs. Willis; “I have thoroughly 
enjoyed every minute of the time given 
to it.” 
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Massachusetts News 


BUDGET AND APPROPRIATIONS 


It is the annual custom of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention to hold a special 
meeting near the close of June for the pur- 
pose of considering the general budget for 
the new fiscal year and to make such ap- 
propriations as are necessary in aid to the 
churches and contributions to various 
branches of general activities and service 
of the Convention. This meeting was 
held in the office of the treasurer on 
Wednesday, June 18. The Missions Com- 
mittee, of which Rev. Arthur W. Webster 
is the chairman, met earlier in the same 
day to consider the applications for finan- 
cial assistance. 

Upon the recommendation of the Mis- 
sions Committee, the following appropria- 
tions were made: Springfield, Second, $288; 
Quincy, $247.48; Yarmouthport, $93.64; 
Framingham, $287; East Boston, $624.- 
98; Chelsea, $250; West Somerville, $300; 
Gardner, $61.83; Leominster, $125. To 
allied organizations: Publishing House, 
$500; Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, $200; Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, $200; Military Train- 
ing Camp Work, $150; Commission on 
Social Action, $25; Laymen’s Council, 
$250; General Theological Library, $50; 
Historical Records Survey, $100; College 
Student Work in Greater Boston, $150 
(contingent upon a like amount from the 
Universalist General Convention); State 
Young People’s Work, $50. The totals 
of these appropriations are $3,004.79 from 
General Funds, $974.98 from the Ballou 
Foundation, and $122.66 from the Kelton 
Fund. 


FOR CHELSEA CENTENNIAL 


In addition to this list, and in answer to 
the appeal of the Chelsea church, which 
plans to make certain repairs to its build- 
ing and redecorating of its auditorium in 
preparation for the 100th anniversary of 
its organization, the Executive Committee 
appropriated the sum of $750. 


FOR NORTH ADAMS 
CENTENNIAL 


In the same spirit, and in view of the 
fact that the North Adams parish will also 
celebrate its 100th anniversary in April, 
1942, an additional $50 was added to the 
appropriation of $150 that was previously 
voted to this church from the income of 
the Adams Fund. 


TYNGSBORO COMMUNION SET 


In the Massachusetts News page for 
June we told of the offer by Mr. Wash- 
burn of Tyngsboro of the fine old com- 
munion service to some Universalist 
church. Immediately there was an in- 
quiry from Rev. Max A. Kapp in behalf 
of his church in Rochester, N. Y. The 
set, however, has been given to the Union 
Church of Westwood, Mass. J.B. Fletcher 
of Westwood, a grandson of the original 
donor of the service, asked for the set in 


order that it might be kept in the care of 
those directly connected with the former 
church in Tyngsboro. . 


OXFORD CHURCH PROPERTY 


At this special meeting on June 18 it 
was reported by Mr. Bicknell and Mr. 
Mitchell that extensive repairs and im- 
provements upon the main church room 
would be made early this summer at the 
historic old edifice in Oxford. This work 
will be done in time for the services there 
upon the five Sundays of August. Rey. 
Harold S. Lumsden of Stamford, Conn., 
will again this season be the resident 
preacher at Oxford. 


CHESHIRE CHURCH BELL 


Now we are privileged to announce that 
the most active and generous member of 
the Cheshire church, Eugene B. Bowen, 
who was recently honored by Tufts Col- 
lege, suggests that the fine-toned bell 
from the Cheshire meetinghouse may be 
had by some Universalist church at a 
modest price. Considerable improvements 
have just been made upon the Cheshire 
property, and the building will be used for 
community purposes. The plant has been 
freshly painted and a new heater has been 
installed. The church tower and belfry 
will be removed and this will release the 
bell for use in some other church. The 
bell, a fine Holbrook bell, weighs 1,200 
pounds. Any church interested in secur- 
ing a bell of this quality, tone and historic 
value should write to Eugene Bowen of 
Cheshire, Mass. 


CONTRIBUTION TO 
PENSION FUND 


One of the important appropriations re- 
cently made by the Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, and not listed with the appropriations 
already noted, is that of $1,500 from the 
income of the Ministerial Relief Fund to be 
applied to the payment of pensions due to 
ministers in the state. There are fifteen 
ministers in Massachusetts at the present 
time eligible for the General Convention 
pension. One of these pensions is cared 
for by the Rhode Island Convention. 
This leaves fourteen ministers who will re- 
ceive this year from the General Conven- 
tion the sum of $2,520. Massachusetts 
furnishes $1,500 of this amount. 


TEN PERCENT INCREASE 
IN ALL CHURCHES 


Of the rather extended group of recom- 
mendations adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the State Convention recently held 
in Gloucester, no one is of equal impor- 
tance with that in regard to the ten per 
cent “step up’ of every form of local 
church activity. It is the purpose of those 
in direct charge of the Convention to 
urge the ten percent policy in every field 


_of activity. This recommendation is im- 
portant for two essential and practical 
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reasons. First, as a matter of business 
practice, it is well known that if any human 
enterprise does not go ahead, gain and 
grow, it is sure to recede. There is no 
such condition possible as maintaining a 
certain size and strength. Not to advance 
means inevitably to fall back, and that is 
what has happened in many cases through- 
out our denomination. And secondly, all 
that this reeommendation contemplates is 
the life and service of each local society 
and church. We are strong as a general 
church only as we are strong in the local 
bodies which constitute that church. The 
Massachusetts Convention is simply the 
associated body of its separate groups and 
the Convention’s policy and purpose are 
definitely to render every service and as- 
sistance to its constituent members. For 
the next year, the Convention, through its 
official managers, plans to give its best 
toward the encouragement, the building 
up, and the success of our local churches. 


SUMMER SERVICES AT 
ROCKPORT 


The church in Rockport, Mass., is to be 
open this summer for services upon the 
nine Sundays of July and August. The 
student pastor, Edgar A. Eldridge, is 
having a short vacation at his old home in 
Tennessee. He will return to be in the 
pulpit July 6. On Sunday, June 8, Dr. 
Coons, State Superintendent, conducted 
the service for Children’s Day, christening 
six children and receiving three members 
into the church. 


EAST BOSTON HONORS 
CHARLES BARBER 


From the church in East Boston, Mass., 
of which J. Murray Gay is the student 
pastor, comes the report that on Wednes- 
day evening, June 11, All Souls Church 
held an informal party in honor of Charles 
Barber, a student in the School of Religion 
at Tufts. Mr. Barber has served for two 
years as general assistant at the church. 
His services will be greatly missed. Ap- 
preciation for his help was shown in two 
fine gifts. 

The evening program opened with a 
prayer by Dr. Coons, State Superintend- 
ent. Mr. Gay sang two solos and told a 
brief story illustrating optimism and cour- 
age as necessary attitudes toward success. 
Elmer King offered a hymn. Dr, Coons 
brought a message of congratulation upon 
the continued success and growth of the 
church, adding a word of encouragement. 
to the improvements being made upon the 
church. Mr. Barber led in the singing of 
several community songs. Mr. Gay pre- 
sented in a graceful manner the two gifts. 
from the parish, wishing all possible suc- 
cess to Mr. Barber in his future work. 
After a story by Minard Kennedy, the 
meeting closed with the singing of “Auld 
Lang Syne.’’ Refreshments were served 
by the ladies of the church. Regular Sun- 
day services closed for the season on June 
15, to be resumed on Sept. 7. The young 
people will carry forward the social ac- 
tivities throughout the summer. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Brig “Hand in Hand” Coming In at 


United Universalist Convention 


Tuesday morning, Sept. 9, the A. U. W. 
will bring the brig “(Hand in Hand” into 
port. In a panel discussion on the ““Ad- 
ventures of the Brig,’’ Mrs. Donald Evans, 
Chicago, Ill., Mrs. Mildred Asplind, Med- 
ford, Mass., Mrs. Harry M. Treat, Port- 
land, Maine, Mrs. Sarah Russell, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Mrs. John Wood, Brooklyn, 
Pa., and Mrs. Stanley Manning, Hartford, 
Conn., will tell not only of the shoals and 
the sandbars encountered by their craft 
in its journey but will also portray the flood 
tides that carried the united program over 
both shoals and bars. 

Our women’s association has planned an 
unusually interesting contribution to the 
united convention. At the short confer- 
ence period Tuesday morning Mrs. Ezra 
Wood, president, will meet with the state 
boards. Wednesday morning the projects 


of the association will be discussed. Dr. 
Priscilla White will speak on the work of 
the Clara Barton Camp, and reports on 
the other A. U. W. projects will be pre- 
sented. ‘How the Proposed New De- 
partments of the A. U. W. Will Function” 
will be explained Thursday morning by 
Miss Ida M. Folsom, field secretary, and 
Mrs. Harry M. Treat will lead a confer- 
ence on “Financing the Local Program.” 
Friday morning Mrs. Seth R. Brooks will 
preside at a conference on “Leadership 
in the Local Church” and Mrs. Irving T. 
Walker of Rochester, N. Y., will discuss 
“How the Larger Program of the A. U. W. 
Can Function in the Local Church.’”’ The 
association banquet will be held Wednes- 
day evening at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, and the speaker will be Mrs. 
Walker. 


Successful Institutes at Shelter Neck 


North Carolina put on her most becom- 
ing dress and set the stage for two enjoy- 
able institutes. The mimosas were in the 
height of summer glory, the magnolias 
added their purity, the Cape jasmines their 
fragrance, and the crepe myrtles were just 
beginning to flaunt their rich and vivid 
colors. The days were warm, the nights 
cool, and the dry weather had worked a 
magic on the flies and mosquitoes that the 
North Carolinians had promised in abun- 
dance. (I still believe that Maine, in the 
fishing season, must take the fly lead!) 

Shelter Neck itself is a choice spot for a 
program of both work and play. It is in 
the heart of the rural tobacco, cotton and 
truck-garden areas, off the main traveled 
road, breathlessly still except for the 
hound-dog which bayed at the moon under 
the clear night skies, awakening the re- 
sponse of his canine neighbors. But it was 
good to be aroused if only to catch the 
moonlight as it filtered through trees 
drenched in the tremulous gray moss hang- 
ing in great wisps in the campus enclosure. 
Just as lovely too was the far call of the 
wood thrush and the cheerful good morning 
of the bobwhite as they greeted the early 
swimmers on their way to North Cape 
Fear River. The days were almost too 
busy for observations. 

It would be easy for a Northerner to re- 
member the thrill of these natural experi- 
ences—gardenias enough to decorate a 
chapel! Cardinals and mockingbirds, log- 
gerhead shrikes and redheaded wood- 
peckers that were our daily companions! 
But the institute gave that companion- 
ship of mind and spirit which is one of the 
richest in human experience, and that I 
shall long remember. 


The Shelter Neck Institute is unique 
in that the rates are so low, and in that 
produce may be taken in lieu of money. 
This means much in a farming area where 
produce is the currency. When crops fail 
there just isn’t ready money, and in early 
summer before crops are harvested money 
is not always free. This year the Young 
People’s Institute was small, only num- 
bering thirty, partly because of the early 
crop failures and partly due to the long 
drought and the fact that the rains came 
just before institute dates, making it 
necessary for some fifteen or twenty who 
had planned to attend to “stand by” dur- 
ing the rapid growing days of the corn, 
cotton and tobacco. 

But those who did attend showed a fine 
spirit of loyalty and devotion, which it 
would be hard to duplicate anywhere. The 
course included Program Building, The 
Bible as Literature, Church Music, Super- 
vised Recreation, Hand Crafts, Nature and 
Worship. The faculty included Miss 
Alieth Outlaw and Miss Essie May Outlaw, 
two young North Carolina teachers, who 
had charge of the nature work and hand 
crafts; Rev. John MacKinnon of the Rich- 
mond Unitarian church, who had the course 
on the Bible and worship; Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert Soven of Norfolk, Va., who super- 
vised recreation; Mrs. W. H. Skeels, who 
taught music and directed the Sunday 
morning choir in a very creditable presen- 
tation of “The Hallelujah Chorus” from 
the Messiah and “God So Loved the 
World’; and myself who taught the course 
on program. 

The Women’s Institute of three days 
followed the Youth Week and proved to be 
equally as inspiring. There were about 


twenty-five present for the full time, sev- 
eral others coming in for special sessions. 
I had a course on the “Program for the 
New A. U. W.,” Mrs. Ulrich of Outlaw’s 
Bridge, Miss Ella Battle of Rocky Mount, 
and Mrs. Ordell E. Bryant of Clinton gave 
book reviews, and one hour each day was 
reserved for questions pertaining to the 
work of the women and the church in 
general. On one afternoon Dr. Edith 
Wladkowski, from the Caswel Training 
School, Kinston, gave an interesting and 
instructive address on ‘‘Mental Health,” 
and on Tuesday Mrs. Skeels gave an ad- 
dress on music. ‘There were worship ser- 
vices daily in the chapel which I had the 
privilege of leading, and the evening ves- 
pers were directed by Miss Mary Wilkins, 
Mrs. John Williams and Mrs. Lottie Ber- 
ger, North Carolina state president. 

One of the thrilling experiences of the 
days spent at Shelter Neck was the Sun- 
day morning service when the little chapel 
was filled with reverent worshipers, people 
who listened to the strong sermon preached 
by Rev. Gustav Ulrich of that circuit, 
assisted by Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, Rev. 
John MacKinnon and Rev. Robert Soven. 
Three children were christened and one 
man admitted to membership in a very 
impressive service. The music of the 
hour reflected much credit on Mrs. Skeels, 
who drafted even the faculty to help in 
“The Hallelujah Chorus.’”’ Following the 
service tables were spread under the trees 
in the campus enclosure and about one 
hundred partook of the proverbially fam- 
ous native ham and fried chicken with all 
the accompanying good things a Univer- 
salist church dinner always provides. 

Just as we were about to leave, and I was 
attempting to enumerate some of the in- 
teresting things that I had learned, Mrs. 
John Williams, our much-loved house 
mother, noticing that I failed to mention 
the doodle bug, said that I must see one 
before I left North Carolina. Accordingly 
a good part of the camp turned out and, 
upon hands and knees, “excavated” some 
doodle bugs. Then I was surely ini- 
tiated. 

During the ten days I was privileged to 
spend one night with the Bryants at Clin- 
ton, one with the Ulrichs at Outlaw’s 
Bridge and a part of the day with them at 
Kinston, and to spend two days with the 
Skeelses, one of which was Sunday, so that 
I could attend church and Sunday school 
and hear their choir of young people. 

The situation in eastern North Carolina 
is far different from that in the mountain 
region around Friendly House. Rocky 
Mount is a city church on a residential 
street, Clinton and Kinston are thriving 
towns in the tobacco belt, Outlaw’s Bridge, 
Red Hill, Pink Hill are rural churches— 
and, despite the names, there are no 
hills! It is North Carolina coastal plain 
region, and a purely agricultural area. 
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There is great need for another minister 
to serve in this area of great distances. 
I wonder if we should not look to this field 
with real Christian concern and prayer- 
fully consider it in an expanding program 
of church outreach. The loyalty and un- 
sparing service which the three men give 
to these many small churches and to their 
institutes is a splendid tribute to the faith 
which they live and preach. 

Once before, when the fields were ready 
and there was much to be done, the cry 
went up, ““Come over into Macedonia and 
help us.’’ Perhaps we could still hear 
the cry if we would listen! It might not 
be “‘Macedonia,”’ but “‘what’s in a name?” 

Ida M. Folsom. 


MACHIAS WELCOMES 
MRS. 0. HERBERT McKENNEY 


The members of the Machias, Maine, 
church recently welcomed to the church 
and town the bride of their pastor, the 
former Nadine Ratcliff, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff of Arlington, 
Mass. On one evening the young couple 
were given a cup-towel shower by the 
members of one of the church school 
classes, and on the following evening were 
tendered a reception in the church parlors 
by the members of the Young Ladies’ 
League. 

On Sunday, June 22, the student body 
of the Eastern Maine Summer School of 
Christian Education, numbering about 
70, attended service at this church, at 
which Mr. McKenney preached. During 
the service the visitors sang their Summer 
School hymn, the words of which were 
written some years ago by Dr. Stanley 
Manning while he was dean of this school, 
which has bee® conducted annually for 20 
years. 


PHILIP RANDALL GILES 
MARRIES 


Philip Randall Giles, student minister 
at Southbridge, Mass., was married on 
June 17 to Miss Aurélie Louise Proctor, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Charles Marden 
Proctor, at Hilbrow, Fayville, Mass. 


POWERS-RICHARDSON 


The wedding of Miss Ida Maxine Rich- 
ardson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
W. Richardson of Norway, Maine, and 
Roger Milton Powers of West Springfield, 
Mass., takes place at Ferry Beach Grove 
Chapel on July 5. Rev. George M. La- 
point of Lowell, Mass., will perform the 
ceremony, which will be followed by a re- 
ception in the grove. 

Miss Richardson was graduated from 
Norway high school in 1933 and from Bay 
Path Institute in 1938, since which time 
she has been employed at Springfield Col- 
lege. In Norway she was an active mem- 
ber of the Universalist church, and has 
attended institutes for Sunday school 
workers at Ferry Beach. Mr. Powers is 
employed by the Springfield Stereotype 
and Electrotype Co. of Springfield. 

Miss Richardson will be attended by 
Miss Jennie Swett of Bangor, Maine, and 


Mr. Powers by his nephew, Richard Powers 
of Southbridge, Mass. 

After a trip to the Gaspé Peninsula the 
couple will reside at 115 Magazine St., 
Springfield. 


MARRIAGE OF 
ERNEST A. BROWN, JR. 

Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest A. Brown of Bedford, 
Mass., and pastor of the Universalist 
church at Claremont, N. H., was married 


recently to Miss Elaine Walker Edmunds, ~ 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Ed- 
munds of Winter Hill, Mass., at the 
Broadway Winter Hill Congregational 
church. The ceremony was performed 
by Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean-emeritus 
of Tufts College School of Religion, as- 
sisted by Rev. William Thompson Howe, 
minister of the church. 

The bride was attended by her sister 
Ruth, and the bridegroom by Philip Ran- 
dall Giles of Southbridge, Mass. 

After the ceremony the couple left on a 
wedding trip to Maine and Canada. 

Mrs. Brown is a graduate of Jackson Col- 
lege and has been teaching in the Somer- 
ville, Mass., high school. Mr. Brown is a 
graduate of Tufts. 


CONNECTICUT MINISTERS 
AND WIVES AT STONY CREEK 


Joshua 4:21. When the children shall 
ask ‘‘What mean these stones?’’ Connec- 
ticut Universalists will say, ‘“‘They mark 
the scene of warm hospitality, high fellow- 
ship, inspiring get-togethers, gatherings of 
Universalist youth, social meetings of 
Universalist ministers and wives, blessed 
memories of Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, in- 
creasing gratitude to his widow, who car- 
ries on in the old tradition.” 

For it was at Stony Creek, again, that 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who will 
lecture at the annual Book Fair of the 
Churchmanship Institute at Ferry 
Beach, July 26 and 27, and who will 
preach at the service in the grove 
Sunday morning, July 27. 
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the Universalist ministers and their wives 
met for sociability and conference on Tues- 
day, June 24. Mrs. Fischer provided 
everything necessary to the enjoyment and 
comfort of the guests, and added certain 
substantial items to the “bring-your-own 
lunch”? meal on the spacious porch over- 
looking Long Island Sound. The weather 
was perfect, sunny but not too hot, with a 
gentle breeze from the water. 

No business session was held, but at the 
tables informal agreement was reached by 
the seven clergymen present to observe 
state-wide exchange Sunday on May 17, 
1942, the day following the State Con- 
vention in Stafford. The schedule is: 
Barber at Norwich, Bird at New Haven, 
Hersey at Stafford, Gredler at Meriden, 
Lumsden at Bridgeport, Manning at 
Stamford, Newton at Hartford, Schwenk 
at Danbury and Smith at New London. 

Three of the four members of the For- 
ward Together Program committee in 
Connecticut (which is Rev. Isaac Smith, 
Rey. Robert H. Barber, Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood and Raymond C. Hopkins) held a 
meeting in the afternoon and planned 
most of the program for the midyear con- 
ference to be held in Stamford Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, Nov. 12. By 
recommendation of the State Convention 
the program will be devoted to the Forward 
Together Program in the afternoon and to 
the Stamford historical pageant in the 
evening. A strong program was outlined, 
with possible changes or additions to be 
suggested by the proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Convention sessions in September. 
The committee will meet to complete all 
details Sept. 21. 

The first appearance at a state gathering 
of Rev. Stanley Manning since receiving 
the honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
from St. Lawrence University June 9 was 
made the occasion for congratulation. 

The visitors enjoyed the beauty of the 
gardens with the unusual display of Calen- 
dula and the long hedge of roses. The 
Theodore A. Fischer memorial silver maple 
tree, planted and dedicated by the Con- 
necticut young people in the summer of 
1939, was in flourishing condition. 

Stony Creek lies near New Haven, in 
the region marked by the Thimble Islands 
of Long Island Sound. The summer resi- 
dence of Mrs. Fischer there was estab- 
lished long ago by her grandfather, an out- 
standing Universalist layman. A particu- 
larly fitting place for Universalist gather- 
ings. There really is “meaning” in the 
stones. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


DEAN ACADEMY CELEBRATES 
75th ANNIVERSARY 


Dean Academy celebrated its 75th an- 
niversary June 9 and 10. A historical 
pageant was presented, depicting impor- 
tant events since the founding of the 
school. Congressman Joseph Martin gave 
the oration. Dr. R. K. Marvin, president 
of the trustees, presented dilpomas to 77 
graduates. In September, Dean adds a 
junior college department to its curricu- 
lum. 
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Dean Skinner and Dr. 


Ratcliff 


Leaders at Tufts Summer Institute 


Prominent in the leadership of the an- 
nual Institute for Educational Guidance 
and the Guidance Workshop held at Tufts 
College, June 23 to July 5, were Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner of the School of Re- 
ligion and Dr. John M. Ratcliff, associate 
professor of education. Dean Skinner 
presided at the luncheon meeting June 26 
and addressed the institute at the after- 
noon session on “Should Your Child Go to 
College?” On Wednesday, July 2, Dr. 
Ratcliff spoke at the general conference on 
“Community Youth Agencies.’ Both of 
these Universalist leaders were also active 


The Fifty Outstanding 


in the many panel discussions held for 
teachers, supervisors and parents. 

The Institute for Educational Guid- 
ance is an annual summer project of Tufts 
designed for parents and secondary-school 
students. It provides ‘‘accurate advice 
of an educational and occupational na- 
ture’ to parents and students and ‘‘enables 
the school administrator to secure an all- 
round study of the individual student in a 
way not usually available.” In conjunc- 
tion with the institute there is held a work- 
shop for professional people interested in 
guidance work. 


Books 


of the Year on Religion 


A committee of Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish authorities, acting on behalf of the 
religious book section of the American 
Library Association, announced their se- 
lection of the 50 outstanding religious 
books published from May 1, 1940, to 
May 1, 1941, at the recent meeting of the 
association held in Boston June 18 to 23. 

The titles of these books are: 


Albright, W. F. From the Stone Age to 
Christianity: Monotheism and the His- 
torical Process. Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1940. $2.50. 

Aubrey, E. E. Man’s Search for Himself. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. 
$1.75. 

Bainton, R. H. The Church of Our 
Fathers. New York, Scribner, 1941. 
$2.50. 

Bein, Alex. Theodore Herzl. New York, 
Jewish Publishing Society of America, 
1940. $3. 

Bennett, John C. Christian Realism. 
New York, Scribner, 1941. $2. 

Bowie, W. R. The Bible. (The Hazen 
Books on Religion.) New York Asso- 
ciation Press, 1940. 50 cents. 

Cecil, Lord Edward Christian David. The 
Oxford Book of Christian Verse. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1940. 
$3. 

Coffin, H.S. Religion Yesterday and To- 
day. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1940. $1.75. 

Davidson, H. M. Good Christian Men. 
New York, Scribner, 1940. $2. 

Dibelius, Martin. The Sermon on the 
Mount. New York, Scribner, 1940. 
$1.50. 

Edwards, R. H. A Person-Minded Minis- 
try. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1940. $2. 

Elliott, H. S. Can Religious Education 
Be Christian? New York, Macmillan, 
1940. $2.50. ; 

Ellwood, C. A. World’s Need of Christ. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. 
$2. 

Foote, H. W. Three Centuries of Ameri- 
can Hymnody. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1940. $4. 4 


Hardy, E. R. Militant on Earth. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1940. $3. 

Harkness, G. E. The Faith by Which the 
Church Lives. New York, Abingdon, 
1940. $1.50. 

Haroutunian, Joseph. Wisdom and Folly 
in Religion. New York, Scribner, 1940. 
$2. 

Harris, Erdmann. Introduction to Youth. 
New York, Macmillan, 1940. $1.75. 
Haydon, A. E. Biography of the Gods. 
New York, Macmillan, 1941. $2.50. 
Holt, A. E. Christian Roots of Democ- 
racy in America. New York, Friend- 

ship Press, 1941. $1. 

Hopkins, C. H. Rise of the Social Gospel 
in American Protestantism, 1865-1915. 
(Yale studies in religious education, 14.) 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1940. $3. 

Horton, W. M. Can Christianity Save Civi- 
lization? New York, Harper, 1940. $2. 

Hurd, M.A. Portraits of Jesus in the New 


Testament. New York, Association 
Press, 1940. $1.75. 
Johnson, F. E. Social Gospel Re-ex- 


amined. New York, Harper, 1940. $2. 

Jordan, W. K. Development of Religious 
Toleration in England. Attainment of 
the theory and accommodations in 
thought and institutions (1640-1660). 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1940. $5. 

Joy, C. R. (Comp.) Harper’s Topical 
Concordance. New York, Harper, 1940. 
478 pp. $3.95. 

Latourette, K. S. Anno Domini: Jesus, 
History and God. New York, Harper, 
1940. 263 pp. $2.50. 

Latourette, K. S. Great Century, A. D. 
1800-A. D. 1914. New York, Harper, 
1941. 524 pp. $3.50. 

Leen, James. By Jacob’s Well. 
York, Kenedy, 1940. $3.50. 

Lewis, Edwin. Philosophy of the Chris- 
tian Revelation. New York, Harper, 
1940. 365 pp. $3. 

Macintosh, D. C. Problem of Religious 
Knowledge. New York, Harper, 1940. 
$3.50.. 


New 
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McGown, C. C. The Search for the Real 
Jesus. (International Library of Chris- 
tian Knowledge.) New York, Scribner, 
1940. $2.50. 

MacKay, J. A. A Preface to Christian 
Theology. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 
$2. 

McKenzie, J. K. Psychology, Psycho- 
therapy and Evangelicalism. New York, 
Macmillan, 1941. $2.75. 

Maritain, Jacques. Scholasticism and Pol- 
ities. New York, Macmillan, 1940. $2. 

May, Rollo. The Springs of Creative Liv- 
ing. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1940. $2. 

Morrison, C. C. What Is Christianity? 
Chicago, Willett Clark, 1940. $8. 

Niebuhr, H. R. The Meaning of Revela- 
tion. New York, Macmillan, 1941. $2. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. Christianity and 
Power Politics. New York, Scribner, 
1940. $2. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. Nature and Destiny 
of Man: a Christian Interpretation. 
I. Human Nature. (Gifford Lectures.) 
New York, Scribner, 1941. $2.75. 

Rall, H. F. Christianity: An Inquiry into 
Its Nature and Truth. New York, 
Scribner, 1940. $2.50. 

Religions of Democracy: Judaism, Cathol- 
icism, Protestantism in Creed and Life, 
by Louis Finkelstein, J. Elliot Ross and 
W. A. Brown. New York, Devin-Adair, 
1941. $2. 

Roman Catholic Church. Pope, 1939 
(Pius XII). Pope Speaks: the words of 
Pius XII. New York, Harcourt, 1940. 
$3.50. 

Seabury, David. How Jesus Heals Our 
Minds Today. Boston, Little Brown, 
1940. $2.50. 


DIEFFENBACH 
SUMMER PREACHER AT 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach will be the 
summer preacher at the First Unitarian 
Church of Madison, Wis. He will deliver 
a series of sermons on ‘“‘The American Re- 
ligion and the World We are Making.” 
He will also conduct a midweek series of 
student forums at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


DOMAS TO GO TO PITTSBURG 


Rev. Isaiah Jonathan Domas has been 
appointed instructor in social group work 
aspects of religious education at the 
School of Applied Social Sciences of the 
University of Pittsburg. Mr. Domas will 
also act as supervisor of field work of the 
graduate students at Sara Heinz House. 
He goes to his new position Sept. 1. 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR . 


The annual fair will be held Aug. 22 
and 23 at the grove. All kinds of knitted 
and crocheted articles, aprons and pillow 
cases are needed. If at a loss as to what 
to send, a check is always acceptable. 
Send to Grace A. Rice at 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., up to July 26, and at 
Murray Grove Association, Forked River, 
N. J., after that. 
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AT VAN HORNESVILLE, N. Y. 

At Van Hornesville, N. Y., will be held 
the annual meeting of the Central-Mohawk 
Association of Universalists. Owen D. 
Young desired to have the meeting at Van 
Hornesville and Dr. Fred C. Leining and 
Mr. Young arranged the program. 

Saturday, July 12, at 2.30 p. m., in 
the Universalist church Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner will speak on “John Murray” 
and Dr. John van Schaick on “Early 
Universalists of New York State.” 

Saturday evening. Dinner in the school- 
house at 6.30. Mr. Young will preside. 
Speakers are Judge Abram Zoller of Her- 
kimer, George W. Boyle of Little Falls and 
Louis Annin Ames of New York. 

Sunday at 11 a.m. Service in the Uni- 
versalist church. Preacher, Dr. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon of Syracuse, ““The Resources 
in Universalism.’’ Picnic lunch on the 
school grounds. 

No matter how great the crowd the 
public address system will enable all to 
hear. 


MINISTER WANTS 
COTTAGE OR CAMP 

Because of unusual conditions, a Uni- 
versalist minister located in Canada and 
his family would be grateful for the use of 
a cottage or camp in New England for a 
week or more in July. Address ZXY, care 
of the editor of the Leader. 


UNITARIAN YOUNG PEOPLE 
PASS RESOLUTIONS 

At their Midwest conference held at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., June 15-22, the Uni- 
tarian Young People’s Religious Union 
passed resolutions condemning the pro- 
posed conscription of women, favoring the 
Marcontonio Anti-Discrimination Bill and 
the Geyer Anti-Poll Tax Bill, favoring 
academic freedom and the American Youth 
Act, urging action to safeguard the welfare 
of conscripts, and favoring an embargo on 
war materials to Japan. 


CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN - 
VOTES TO JOIN 
FEDERAL COUNCIL 

The Church of the Brethren, in general 
conference at La Verne, Calif., recently 
voted to become a member of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. 

This brings to three the number of na- 
tional denominations that have sought 
membership in the Federal Council within 
the last nine months. The other two are 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
(Southern), which took similar action last 
May at Montreat, N. C., and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, which approved 
membership in the interchurch body last 
October at Kansas City, Mo. 

As a result of these three additions, there 
are 24 national denominations now of- 
ficially federated as members of the Coun- 
cil. The total membership represented is 
25,964,082. 

National headquarters for the newest 
member of the Council—the Church of 
the Brethren—are in Elgin, Ill. The 


Brethren originally settled in this country 
in 1719, chiefly around Germantown, Pa., 
having come as immigrants from Germany. 
They are like the Quakers in being paci- 
fists on religious grounds. They are often 
colloquially spoken of as ‘“‘Dunkers,” a 
word which in the German tongue sug- 
gested their practice of baptism by im- 
mersion. 


ONEONTA ACTIVE 
Twelve children were christened on 


Children’s Day at the Oneonta, N. Y., - 


church. 

Rev. Charles A. Wyman, pastor, has 
raised a fund to repair the stained glass 
windows of the church and to provide a 
protective plating for them. Thirty people 
have contributed to a fund, Mrs. Lillian 
S. Turner, chairman, for the furnishing of a 
room in the Fox Memorial Hospital addi- 
tion, to be known as the Chapin Memorial 
Universalist Church Room, and to be main- 
tained by the church. 

The A. U. W. closed its season with a 
return of talents. More than three for one 
were realized. There has been a 100 per 
cent increase in activity in missionary 
fields. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NOTES 

Much interest is being shown in the 
preaching mission which was officially 
opened at Manchester on May 10, when 
the young people held their spring confer- 
ence. About 80 young people attended the 
conference. 

The first preaching service of the mis- 
sion was held at the opening service of the 
season at Gorham, where Dr. Arthur A. 
Blair, the state superintendent, spoke on 
John Murray. At a meeting which fol- 
lowed Dana Klotzle, student at Tufts Col- 
lege, was chosen as the preacher in Gor- 
ham for the second summer. 

On May 22 the spring meeting of the 
state A. U. W. was held at Concord. The 
day was fine and a large number of women 
gathered from all parts of the state. 
Among the speakers were Miss Ida M. 
Folsom from headquarters and Prof. Al- 
fred S. Cole of Tufts College. The latter 
gave a fine talk on John Murray. 

On June 15 the third annual church 
school retreat was held at Concord. In 
the morning Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, pas- 
tor, gave an informative talk on ‘““How Are 
Your Teaching Methods?” At 10.45, Dr. 
Blair preached on John Murray. After 
lunch Rey. William C. Sipe of the Congre- 
gational Conference discussed ‘‘What Are 
We Trying to Do?’ Miss Alice Harrison, 
director of religious work in the Lynn 
church, discussed ‘‘What Makes the 
Church School Go.’”’ Then departmental 
conferences were held led by Mr. Haskell, 
Mr. Sipe and Miss Harrison. 

The Concord church and Men’s Club 
benefit by the will of Arnold White. The 
church receives $2,000 and the Men’s Club 
acquires Mr. White’s summer home at 
Newbury, Lake Sunapee. 

Children’s Sunday was observed gen- 
erally in the state. The feature of the ob- 
servance at Nashua was the giving of a pin 
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to Robert Mercer, who had not missed a 
Sunday in 10 years. He is the son of Mrs. 
Sarah Mercer, who for many years has 
been engaged 
throughout our denomination and who is 
still interested in teaching in the Nashua 
school. 

The church and manse in Woodsville 
are being painted. A vacation school is 
being held here by the churches of New- 
bury, Wells River, North Haverhill and 
Woodsville. The minister of the Univer- 
salist church, Rev. A. W. Altenbern, has 
charge of the seventh and eighth grade 
work. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 
FOR DR. TOMLINSON 

On Sunday evening, June 22, a memorial 
service for Dr. Tomlinson, long pastor of 
the First Universalist Church at Worces- 
ter, Mass., was held under the auspices of 
the Y. P. C. U. at the Rural Cemetery 
Chapel. The service was conducted by 
Harry Muzzy, president of the local Y. P. 
C. U. Mrs. Maynard served as organist 
and Brewer Dean gave a cornet solo. 
John Gordon read the scripture lesson. 
Rey. J. W. Beach, present minister of the 
church, offered prayer. Following the 
service the union members placed flowers 
in remembrance of Dr. Tomlinson upon 
the grave. 


RECEPTION POSTPONED 

The First Universalist Society of Mil- 
ford, Mass., intended to hold a reception 
in the month of June for Dr. Harry Fay 
Fister and Mrs. Fister in honor of Dr. 
Fister’s thirty-two years as minister of 
the church and fifty years as an ordained 
clergyman, but on account of the serious 
and sudden illness of Mrs. Fister, the event 
has been postponed until fall. 

The assembly rooms of the church build- 
ing have been redecorated and repairs 
have been made in anticipation of the 
happy event. Due notice will be given 
of the occasion in the fall. 


NEW MEMBERS 
Previously reported, 1,417. 
Illinois. Elgin, 10. 
Massachusetts. Abington, 7. Assinippi, 
8. Malden, 1. Melrose, 2. 
New York. Bristol, 3. Cortland, 3. 
Total, 1,446. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 562. 

Colorado. Denver, 1. 

Illinois. Elgin, 5. 

Maine. Bangor, 15. Portland (Con- 


gress Square), 12. 

Massachusetts. Abington, 5. Assinippi, 
8. Lawrence, 5. Malden, 8. Melrose, 5. 
Palmer, 6. 

New York. Auburn, 2. 
Cortland, 5. Oneonta, 12. 

Ohie. Eldorado, 7. 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia (Church of 
the Restoration), 1. 

Rhode Island. Woonsocket, 6. 

Vermont. Barre, 6. 

Total 672. 


Bristol, 6. 
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Robert L. Thompson of Randolph, 
Mass., son of Rev. and Mrs. George L. 
‘Thompson, has just graduated from Bates 
‘College with the A. B. degree. While at 
Bates he majored in English with a view to 
teaching that subject. 


Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Pittsfield, Me., and 
an officer of the Maine Council of Churches, 
again will serve on the faculty of the 
Northfield Missionary Conference July 7- 
15. 


Mrs. Charles P. Hall, wife of Rev. 
‘Charles P. Hall, long pastor at Valley 
Falls, R. I., died June 30 after a long and 
painful illness. Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket conducted the funeral services. 


Rev. O. G. Colegrove closed his interim 
pastorate at Mitchellville, Iowa, at the 
end of June. His address now is 133 West 
High St., Stockton, Ill. 


Dr. Charles Huntington Pennoyer of 
Rutland, Vt., delivered a sesquicentennial 
discourse, in which he outlined the history 
of the liberal church in Vermont, at the 
East Montpelier church on the evening of 
June 8. He also gave a sesquicentennial 
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talk at the Universalist church in Barnard 
on the morning of June 22. 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner of Denver, Col., 
has been elected a member of the board of 
trustees of the Lincoln Park Community 
Center, which uses facilities in Denver’s 
first housing project and attempts to bring 
the residents together for education and 
recreation. 


Obituary 


GEORGE E. FRISSELL 


George E. Frissell, 94, last surviving member of the 
disbanded George H. Ward Post, G. A. R., died June 
19 in Worcester, Mass. He suffered a fractured hip 
when he fell at his home the day before. He had been 
in poor health for several months. 

On his 94th birthday, Feb. 23, Mr. Frissell was 
decorated with a Civil War medal at a brief ceremony 
in the Little Theater of the Auditorium. Representa- 
tives of all the veteran and patriotic organizations in 
the city attended. 

Mr. Frissell was born in Grafton, and enlisted in 
Company F, First Battalion, Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery, when he was 16. He was stationed at Fort 
Warren in Boston Harbor, and while there was de~ 
tailed to guard Vice-President Stevens of the Southern 
Confederacy, a prisoner at the fort. 

For many years he operated a market in the city. 
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Mr. Frissell became a member of the First Univer- 
salist Church in 1908 and served as deacon from 1917 
to 1926. He also served as janitor for a decade. 

He is survived by a niece, Miss Nelly M. Haywood, 
with whom he lived, two other nieces, Mrs. Clyde C. 
Dunton of Worcester and Mrs. Phylura Gibbs of 
Princeton, N. J., and several cousins, grandnephews 
and grandnieces. 

Funeral services were held in the church on June 
22, Rev. Joseph W. Beach, pastor, officiating. Burial 
was at Millbury, Mass. 


Notices 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHiP 
Issued letter of license for ordained clergyman to 
Dr. C. Telford Erickson, Congregationalist. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Renewed license of Dana E, Klotzle. 


Noted acceptance of Frederick A. Wilmot by New 
York State. 
Noted ordination report on Isaiah J. Domas. 
Noted ordination report on David D. Rose. 
Accepted transfer of Roger F. Etz, D. D., from 
New Jersey. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
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Crackling 

During dinner the other evening an 
eight-year-old child suddenly interrupted 
the conversation in this wise: 

“Daddy, you and Mother can’t guess 
what I have under the table.” 

Then, after the manner of parents who 
like to please their children, they guessed 
all kinds of things, but without success. 
So they said, ‘“We give it up. Tell us.”’ 

Whereupon the youngster, drawing her 
face up into a grimace, replied: 

“A tummy-ache.’’— Harper’s Magazine. 

* * 

The colored soldier had been peeling 
potatoes until his hands ached. Turning 
to a fellow K. P. he said: ‘‘What dat ser- 
geant mean when he call us K. P.?” 

“Ah dunno,’ replied his co-worker. 
“But from de look on his face, Ah think he 
meant ‘Keep Peeling.’ ’’—Exchange. 

o* * 

“You say the officer arrested you while 
you were quietly minding your own busi- 
ness?”’ 

Prisoner: ‘‘Yes, your honor.” 

Judge: “‘What is your business?”’ 

Prisoner: “I’m a burglar, sir.”’—Ez- 
change. 

* * 

A moralizer says that getting on is 
largely a matter of getting up every time 
you get knocked down. But, gee! Who 
wants to get up just to get knocked down 
again?—Religious Telescope. 

oe * 

She: “I am just crazy to have a hus- 
band.” 

He: “Then, why not marry me?” 

She: “No, I’m not that crazy.”—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

Teacher: “If a farmer sells five bales of 
cotton at $60 a bale, what will he get?” 

Pupil: ‘‘A used car.”—The International 
Bookbinder. 

+k 

Golsby: “Did any one in your family 
ever make a brilliant marriage?”’ 

Harry: “Only my wife.’’—Exchange. 
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